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How Readest Thou? 


EvErRT J. BLEKKINK 


HE best known book in the world, the most 

extensively distributed and widely read, and 
the best seller is the Bible. All this may be said 
without fear of contradiction. It is in regard to 
this book that we raise the question: How readest 
thou? 

We may read it for the history it relates. In 
this it is most interesting and extra-ordinary. It 
deals with beginnings. The story of individuals 
and the life of communities, in particular the rise 
and fall of the Hebrew people, are told. 

We may read it for its literature, such as the 
Psalms, the epic of Job, the love poem of Solo- 
mon, the sublime poetic utterances of the pro- 
phets, and the incomparable parables of Jesus. 


We may read it for the wise sayings and the 
moral and religious precepts as in Proverbs. Here 
is our guidance in daily needs for the life of the 
family and in the affairs of the state. 

We may read it comprehensively and inten- 
sively for the teaching and preaching of the 
Word. 

For the reading of the book these are attractive 
and challenging aspects that are informing and 
intellectually stimulating, and not to be neglected. 

There is, however, another reading that sur- 
passes them all in importance. We have a soul 
to feed as we have a body. God has made full 
provision for both—the harvest for the body and 
the Scripture for the soul. Jesus said when He 
was tempted to turn stones into loaves of bread 
to satisfy His hunger, “Man shall not live by 
bread alone but by every word that proceedeth 
from the mouth of God.” 

In this statement Jesus deals with the funda- 
mental fact that real life is only possible by an 
adequate feeding of both soul and body. 

We have built a wonderful and many-sided 
civilization, but with God left out it is /iving by 
bread alone. 


We are well versed in the art of feeding the 
body, but what about the soul? This calls for a 
certain attitude and state of mind and heart. This 
is done in our reading by placing the emphasis 
on the personal pronouns, my, me, and I, and by 
making these expressions our own, my God, my 
Father, my Savior, or I will praise Thee. In such 
reading, before the end of the twenty-third Psalm 
or the Lord’s prayer is reached, it becomes evident 
by a quickened beat of our spiritual pulse that 
the soul is fed. We become as conscious of the 
feeding of the soul as we do that of the body. 
Both are mysterious, but the one is as much of 
our experience as the other. 

As the body is in need of constant feeding, 
so is the soul. Turn daily to the bread-box and 
every day to the Word of God. 

“Blessed is he that readeth.” 


"Twas August and the fierce sun overhead 
Smote on the squalid streets of Bethnal Green, 
And the pale weaver, through his windows seen 
In Spitalfields, look’t thrice dispirited. 
I met a preacher there I knew and said: 
“Ill and o’er-worked, how fare you in this 
scene?” 
“Bravely,” said he; “for I of late have been 
Much cheer’d with thoughts of Christ the Living 
Bread.” 
O human soul! as long as thou canst so 
Set up a mark of everlasting light, 
Above the howling senses’ ebb and flow, 
To cheer thee and to right thee if thou roam— 
Not with lost toil thou laborest through the 
night! 
Thou mak’st the heaven thou hop’st indeed thy 


home. 
—MATTHEW ARNOLD 
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MESSAGE FROM OUR PRESIDENT 


HIS is the third issue of Western Seminary 

Bulletin. It began very much as a venture, 
but it already seems to have found a good place 
for itself in the regard and appreciation of 
friends. We here at the Seminary are happy to 
regard the Bulletin as a regular feature of our 
school’s life. 


Our Convocation Day last September was a 
grand success. Dr. Joseph Haroutunian of Mc- 
Cormick Seminary gave two very fine addresses, 
the first of which appears in this number in con- 
densed form. A large company of ministers 
joined the Faculty, Board members, and students 
at Memorial Park, formerly known as Holland 
Country Club, for the luncheon. All enjoyed 
pleasant fellowship about the tables, and returned 
to the Nettinga Chapel for Dr. Haroutunian’s 
second address. The day went so successfully we 
shall probably repeat that kind of program for 
our September Convocation. 


It is my hope that this Bulletin may become a 
definite organ for Seminary expression. There 
are so many items that now engage the thought 
of the denomination, and we need to come to 
clearness on almost all these items. Since these 
are our pages, it seems that the Seminary may 
use them to give expression to the mind of in- 
dividual persons, or of the Faculty as a unit. The 
denomination has reposed certain confidence in 
the men it appointed to teach in its seminary; 
we feel the church has a right to know what these 
men of the Faculty think, individually or collect- 
ively, on matters that are before the denomination. 


We hope to express ourselves through these 
pages. 

We are approaching the Holiday Season, and 
the mind of the whole world ought to be think- 
ing of the anniversary of the coming of the Prince 
of Peace. It is good to remember that the first 
application of that thought of peace is to the in- 
dividual life. ‘Being therefore justified by faith, 
we have peace with God,” said Paul. It is a great 
thought to have before our minds; Christmas can, 
at least, mean that there is no longer the harrass- 
ing fear of condemnation for those whose faith 
has been fixed upon the Child born in the manger 
of Bethlehem. How wonderful it would be, if 
the world, too, could be at peace with God and 
with itself! But “rumors of wars’ still fill the 
skies, and nations still look at one another with 
suspicion. We are still far from a_ peaceful 
world. Herod wanted to kill the Christ-child, and 
government has never been too ready to accept 
His teachings, or to respond to His Spirit.. Of 
course, government is also human nature in the 
last analysis. If it is redeemed. human nature that 
administers government, it can be responsive to 
the Spirit of Christ. Unredeemed human nature, 
however, whether expressed through democracy 
or monarchy, openly flouts the lowly Spirit of 
the God-man. The manger and the cross are 
divine expressions, not human. Human selfishness 
feels itself condemned in the presence of such 
unselfishness as is presented by the Lord of Glory 
Who, for our sakes, became a babe. 


A Merry Christmas to you all. May peace be 
in your hearts, and may unselfishness rule your 
spirit and surround your life. 

—JOHN R. MULDER 


The Seminary group is keenly anticipating 
meeting with the Hope College folks in a special 
Christmas service on December 18th when Pro- 
fessor E. S. Avison, who teaches Speech at 
Western as well as at Hope, will read Dickens’ 
“Christmas Carol.” This event has become a 
tradition and is a real treat and inspiration each 
year. 


An honor has come to the seminary in the 
publication of Professor William Goulooze’s 
Temple Time sermons titled, Consider Christ 
Jesus. The book, published by the Reformed 
Church Book Stores, carries the messages given 
in 1946 and part of 1947. 
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God Is With Us 


JOSEPH HAROUTUNIAN 


T is of the essence of the Christian’s faith to 

believe that a time of great trial is also a time 
of great opportunity. God has once again placed 
man at the parting of the ways: the one leads to 
life, the other to death; the one leads to a new 
level of human happiness, the other to a new 
level of human misery; the one way leads to good, 
the other to evil. Even before the release of 
atomic energy, men talked of an “economy of 
abundance” which had become available through 
modern industry. They also warned of deadly 
strife and economic chaos. Now that ‘‘the atomic 
age” has begun, the old promises and warnings 
have become clamors and apocalyptic visions. A 
Christian man can hardly miss the Word of God: 
“See, I have set before thee this day life and good, 
and death and evil . . . therefore choose life, 
that thou and thy seed may live.” 

The alternatives before us are as clear as they 
are crucial. We are called upon to choose between 
life and death; and as we love life and abhor 
death, it is obvious that our choice must be for 
life. Men are taking counsel and entering into 
conspiracies. They issue proposals and counter- 
proposals; they give warning and utter defiance; 
they denounce one another and consign one an- 
other to the devil. The harder men work for 
peace and concord, the closer they come towards 
warfare and ruin. The air is full of the sound 
of their fury, and the earth is under a shadow of 
the fear of death. 

There are almost insoluble problems confront- 
ing our statesmen. There are difficult and ex- 
tremely complicated technical problems which 
bewilder the most competent of our politicians 
and economists. There are historical, psycho- 
logical, ethical problems which turn our common 
life into a hopeless tangle. Still, it is evident that 
our continued failure and frustration are prior to 
the particular difficulties confronting us. In spite 
of all our activity, we suffer from a radical 
ignorance. However, the more we mess around 
with our troubles, the more complicated and un- 
manageable they become. Sooner or later, we 
despair, even though we will not acknowledge 
our discomfiture. We begin to lose our heads. 


We blame our neighbours for our troubles. We 


become emotional and act without reason. Fear 
enters into our hearts and we almost wish the 


worst wou'd happen and put an end to our misery. 


At a time when we need every bit of wisdom 
and power available for a good common life, we 
suffer from a radical inability. The objective 
situation of disorganization is made doubly hope- 
less by an internal, spiritual situation of blindness 
and despair. At a time when we need superhuman 
powers for meeting the challenge of life, we are 
suffering from an enervation which is as fatal as 
it is mysterious. 


What then is this disease of the soul? Whence 
is this impotence of man in the face of his dread- 
ful problems? The radical evil in the soul of man 
is his separation from God. Man is the being who 
exists in relation to the infinite, eternal, perfect 
God. He is the being who knows the finite as 
finite, the temporal as temporal, the imperfect as 
imperfect. He lives in the valley of the shadow 
of death; and he knows it. The Life, life eternal, 
the good life, is permanently beyond him. He is 
a stranger and pilgrim on the earth, looking for 
“the city which hath the foundations, whose 
builder and maker is God.” 


This orientation beyond sin and death, or this 
relatedness with God, is no social and psycho- 
logical accident. It is constitutive of the spirit 
of man. Man is the being who cannot find his 
fulfilment in nature. There is nothing in the 
world that can satisfy his soul. In truth, the good 
in his goods is the good hoped for. The truth 
in his knowledge is the truth which he perceives 
“in a glass darkly.” The beauty of the beautiful 
is that beauty which haunts the spirit without 
disclosing itself to eye or ear. The happiness in 
the good attained is the happiness of the hope 
for that which is not attained. The joy of man is 
in what he hopes for, in his hope for the unattain- 
able, in that which he has by faith in God. 


It is a matter of common knowledge that no 
good attained is the good sought. When the good 
sought is attained, it turns out to be not the good 
sought after. Hence, it is that a man must seek 
till his death. No amount of any good is sufficient, 
so that man must seek more and more of it, 
whether it be knowledge, pleasure, power, or 
friends. Men seek the good in all goods. But 
men seek the good first, and goods secondly. 
They seek goods as promises of the good. They 


seek goods for the sake of the good, even though 
they know that the good is not to be found in 
goods. By this knowledge they enjoy the goods of 
life and follow the good even while they seek 
after goods. 


It is the essence of human wisdom or ration- 
ality to distinguish between the good and goods, 
to contrast the passing with the eternal, the 
imperfect with the perfect. It is the glory of 
human existence that a man should exist at once 
in relation to God and to nature. It is natural 
to man, it is his nature, that he should exist in 
relation to God as well as to nature. Existence 
in relation to God is man’s badge of office and 
dignity. It is the ground of his power over nature 
and his dominion over his fellow creatures. It is 
the inexhaustible source of his intellectual power 
and the power in his volition. It is the mysterious 
essence of his freedom in his life and works in 
his world. By his relation to God, he transcends 
nature, builds his civilizations, and creates his 
cultures. By it, he becomes artist and philosopher, 
and enters the world of the spirit. By it also, he 
chooses life and good, and triumphs over sin and 
death in “eternal life.” 

The above description of human nature pro- 
vides us with the basis for our understanding the 
disease and debilitation of the human soul in our 
time. It has now become a common dogma that 
the primary relationships in which we exist are 
with man and nature, and not with God. This 
dogma is the presupposition of our thoughts and 
of our works. The young people in our schools 
are led unconsciously to assume that they exist 
in relation to the finite, and to the finite alone. 
Their study of mathematics, physics, and chemis- 
try, history, languages, etc., confronts them with 
numbers and objects and ideas all of which are 
finite essences. Their study of economics, politics, 
social relations, confront them with man and his 
problems as finite facts and challenges to the 
realization of finite ends. The practical world of 
adult life, with its promise of goods, power, 
pleasure, reinforces the bias for preoccupation 
with the finite. Men want jobs, security, and 
social status; they want more money for food, 
clothes, house, car, radio, refrigerator, and a 
hundred or thousand goods in our stores. They 
think habitually in terms of possession. Thus 
education and the practical life both conspire 
mightily to fix the heart and mind of man upon 
the world of finite being. Thus it is that we 
become separated from God and forget even to 


seek after Him. 

In this process, a great violence is done to 
human nature. Man, who by Divine creation and 
ordinance exists in relation to Him as well as to 
His creatures, forgets his Maker, both in his youth 
and his maturity. He loses his soul, and with it 
his humanity. He moves out of one of the two 
basic dimensions of his existence, and ceases to be 
himself. He becomes, at last, so “fed up” with 
the tangle within him and around him, that he 
is sorely tempted to give it up as a bad job. He 
loses both his mind and his nerve. He beats about 
aimlessly, increasing the confusion, hoping not to 
solve his problems but to be rid of them even at 
the expense of existence itself. And sooner or 
later the hope of his despair is realized. He 
achieves peace; but it is the peace of death and not 
the life of peace. 


Our culture as a whole militates against the 
law of God. Even religion, whose reason for 
being is the law of God first, and the law of the 
neighbor secondly, partakes of our indifference to 
God. In a culture which seeks and celebrates finite 
ends, religion itself has become one of the several 
means of attaining peace and prosperity. Even 
while we “worship God,” we are concerned above 
all with the things the secularists seek after. Even 
while we are religious, we share the basic orien- 
tation of the unbeliever to human existence. We 
share his ideals and purposes; and in practice, we 
share even his convictions as to how these ideals 
and purposes are to be realized. Hence our re- 
ligion suffers from a double confusion: both as 
to our hopes and as to our means of attaining 
them. We Christians are far from confronting 
the world as those who exist in relation to God, 
as pilgrims upon the earth seeking a good beyond 
all goods. As the world sees it, and as it is most 
likely, our religion consists of pious make-believe 
which is supposed to be the best means of a decent 
and happy life. It is no longer the light of the 
Gospel of the Kingdom of God, or the proclama- 
tion of the dimension of human existence in 
relation to God, infinite, eternal, and perfect. 

The miseries of mankind bespeak the necessity 
of a radical conversion and reorientation. There 
can be no doubt that we are in the wrong path; 
that we need a change of mind and heart; that we 
need to acknowledge a dimension of our existence 
without which we can neither live nor see any 
good. For the sake of our very being as inen, we 
must realize our relation to God not as a matter 
of expediency but as the primary fact of our 
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existence. We have to learn once again to live 
in two dimensions: the dimension of the eternal 
as well as the dimension of the temporal. As 
nature is the presupposition of our pursuit of 
finite ends, God must once again become the 
presupposition of our existence in relation to the 
eternal good. It has become a matter of life and 
death that the eternal be no longer ignored and 
set aside in favour of the temporal. It is necessary 
that the Creator be distinguished from the creature 
and that they each be loved according to his being. 
To love the temporal, no matter how desirable, as 
though it were eternal, is to overthrow reason and 
to live in bedlam. 

It has become necessary that the Christian 
mind free itself of every subtle temptation to 
make man the last end of creation. God is the 
creator of heaven and earth. The last end of his 
creative act is the revelation of his eternal glory, 
the manifestation of his goodness, wisdom, and 
power. In other words, the true glory of man is to 
acknowledge the glory of God and rejoice in it 
all the days of his life. It is natural, and a sign 
of a sound mind, that a man should exist in an 
essential relation to God the Creator who is the 
source of all good, and is Himself the only good. 

This audience need not be taught, as though 
it were a novel doctrine, that the Bible is a recital 
of the glory of God. The Bible is the Book of the 
works of God. God is the alpha and omega of 
the Bible. He is the omnipresent and sovereign 
God who is the inescapable Other. He is always 
there, at once exalted and near to man; the Being 
whose existence overcomes man’s isolation in the 
world and establishes a spiritual society in which 
man is at home and at peace. He is God who 
makes existence real, life meaningful, good and 
evil serious, history significant, and destiny a con- 
summation. It is God who taught the men of the 
Bible the meaning of personal existence as a 
responsible being. God, in short, preserved man 
from the despair and confusion which are playing 
havoc with our lives today. 

It has been the peculiar genius of Calvinism 
to acknowledge God's actual sovereignty in hu- 
man life. There is a type of Christian mind which 
lives by hope, rather than by faith. This mind is 


“in the image of the Jewish apocalyptic mind of 


the New Testament times. It sees the present as 
virtually without God. It hopes that one day God 
shall be king over the earth. When it despairs 
about this life, it hopes for another life. I neither 
deny nor question this “Christian hope.” But as 


a Christian and a Calvinist, I insist that God is 
forever, that is, now, the king of the earth. If I 


read Calvin rightly, I believe it was the heart of 


his piety as well as the basic conviction of his 
theology that we exist in an essential, unevadable, 
permanent, and practical relationship to God. 
For us to exist is to be in relation to God. To 
understand the life of man without God, is to mis- 
understand it. 

I now appeal to highest authority, Jesus Christ 
himself. When he came upon earth, he found a 
people who no longer believed that God is with 
us; a people therefore in bondage to the world, 
to sin, to the law, to the devil; a people who 
hoped, without hope, for something to happen. 
What did he do? He brought good tidings to 
the poor, the anxious, the sinful, the diseased, the 
captive—to all men who no longer believed in 
God’s power. By God's power he cast out 
demons, cured the sick, forgave the sinners, com- 
forted those who were anxious and in despair. 
And to crown it all, God raised him from the 
dead. Jesus Christ, the Son of God, proclaimed 
God as Father, which means at least that God is 
with us. When he went to the Father, he sent us 
the Holy Spirit; and it is the special office of the 
Spirit to enable us to cry “Abba, Father.” In so 
doing, what do we do but acknowledge that God 
is with us? 


The conclusion of our argument is this: It is 
not possible by God’s ordinance, in the nature of 
the case, to exist as men except in relation to God. 
To be is to be God’s creation. To be man is to 
acknowledge God as Creator. There is no more 
basic, no more powerful cause for our peril today 
than that we have denied the sovereignty of God. 
We live under the illusion that we live in an 
environment which is without God. This illusion 
is blindness. It is the corruption of mind and 
heart. It is an insanity which will bring us to 
death and ruin. 

It is the primary responsibility of the Christ- 
ian Church in our time, and of the Reformed 
Churches in particular, to preach the Gospel that 
God is with us. Woe to us if we preach not the 
gospel of Jesus Christ, Immanuel. I beseech you, 
brethren, to the glory of God, by the Son of God 
who became man for our salvation, by the faith 
bequeathed us by our fathers, for the sake of our 
brethren in despair over all the earth, yea, for 
our own life’s sake, let no thought or purpose be 
in you except to preach in every way God will 
show you, that God is now, as forever, with us. 
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ee was the afternoon of June 30 that hundreds 
of young people stood on the decks of the S.S. 
Marine Jumper, as she gently was towed to mid- 
stream in the Hudson River. Faces were flushed 
not only from the warm sun overhead but from 
the excitement over the fact that at last everyone 
was on his way for Europe. Among those hun- 
dreds of young people who were waving goodbye 
to those on the pier were scores of conference 
delegates to the Second World Conference of 
Christian Youth. Among those, who thrilled to 
the moment of departure from the land of one’s 
nativity, was the author of this article; I doubt 
if anyone could have been more excited as I 
turned my face from the Statue of Liberty and 
faced the open sea and an experience that I shall 
never forget. I was bound for the Oslo conference 
for which young people all over the world had 
worked and prayed. 


But actually what was this conference? What 
did it hope to accomplish? What was its purpose? 
These and similar questions were asked before 
the conference and are still being asked. It is the 
purpose of this article to inform the reader about 
this international gathering and in some way seek 
to transfer the experience of the writer to that 
of the reader. The success or failure of Oslo lies 
in this very thing, for, as one delegate has ex- 
pressed his aspiration, “If we can convey to those 
in our own countries something of the experience 
we have had, and induce our own neighbors, 
Christians and non-Christians, to share our in- 
creased spiritual perception, sense of fellowship, 
and desire to serve Christ as our Lord, we will 
have made Oslo a success. But its failure lies also 
in our own hands; if we c>nnot convey something 
of its spirit to those who could not come, we 
shall have had a wonderful but completely selfish 
experience.” 


One very important factor to remember is 
that the conference of the past summer is the 
second world conference of Christian youth. The 
first was held in Amsterdam in 1939 just four 
weeks before the outbreak of the Second World 
War. In fact some of the delegates found them- 
selves on dangerous seas as they made their 
homeward voyage. Nevertheless, the theme of 
the Amsterdam conference, ‘Christus Victor,” 


Echoes 7 from Oslo 


Haro_tp DE Roo 


sustained them during the long war years and 
often helped to maintain their faith in Him. 


The separation of Christian communities, en- 
emy and ally, was much too long. The nations of 
Christian youth were following various foreign 
policies. What was one’s position to be as a 
Christian? Christian youth were facing similar 
and different problems in their churches. What 
was to be the Christian approach to such matters? 
What was the young man from Korea thinking, 
what were the problems of the young Czechoslo- 
vakian Christian, how would the German be re- 
ceived by the Norwegian? All these questions 
were pressing upon the minds of Christian youth 
everywhere. As a result the second world con- 
ference arose from the need of Christian youth, 
a need for an exchange of ideas, a need for 
Christian fellowship but above all a need for a 
reaffirmation of their faith in the fact that Jesus 
Christ is Lord! 


From every corner of the world young Christ- 
ian men and women poured forth having their 
eyes centered on but one place—Oslo. When 
everyone had congregated together it was dis- 
covered that there were 1300 young people and 
leaders representing 181 different churches and 
religious organizations such as the Y.M.C.A. and 
the Y.W.C.A. People from 71 nations had 
centered in the Norwegian capital despite the 
desperate travel conditions. The very fact that 
Oslo was held at all and that such a large number 
was present was nothing less than a miracle! 


Each morning the delegates assembled in 
Filadelphia Hall for their opening worship service. 
Each day the service was conducted according to 
a different tradition. Among the traditions repre- 
sented were the Reformed, Swedish Lutheran, 
Japanese, Czech Brethren and the Eastern Ortho- 
dox. We learned that there were not only differ- 
ences of race and language but also differences in 
methods of worship. While the differences were 
distinct, still one felt a unity in the worship of 
the one Lord. While one sensed differences in 
his discussion group, still in worship we were as 
one great world family united together. This was 
especially felt in saying the Lord’s prayer, each 
in his own tongue but directed to the one Lord. 
Seeing that great mass of people from all over 
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the earth worshipping together as one brought 
to mind the ninth and tenth verses from the 
second chapter of Philippians, ‘Wherefore God 
also hath highly exalted him and given him a 
name which is above every name: that at the 
name of Jesus every knee should bow, of things 
in heaven and things in earth and things under 
the earth.” 


The worship was followed each day by the 
principal speech delivered by some outstanding 
religous leader. Among those who directed the 
conference thinking were: Dr. Visser ’t Hooft, 
secretary of the World Council of Churches, 
Bishop Berggrav of Norway, Dr. Niles from 
Ceylon, Madame Barot of France and leader of 
CIMADE, Protestant youth relief organization for 
France and Germany, Dr. Kirtlay Mather of 
Harvard, Reinhold Niebuhr of Union Seminary, 
and Martin Niemoeller of Germany. It was a 
stellar experience to hear these outstanding men 
present their addresses which were on the whole 
more academic than inspirational. Not until one 
was able to study their addresses was one truly 
able to derive their full value. 


Most of the conference time was spent in the 
discussion group which met twice each day. The 
conference was broken into groups of from 25 to 
30 people whose interest and language were simi- 
lar. One had the opportunity to choose a subject 
to fit his particular interest. Some of them were: 
Christian Responsibility in a Secular Environment, 
World Order, Man and His Inventions. The 
Family in the Community, The Christian Con- 
gregation’s Life in the Local Community, Educa- 
tion in the Modern World, the Situation of the 
Jew, and the Church Faces the World. In the 
morning the group met for Bible study. There 
was a Sincere interest to see what the Bible had 
to say to the problems of the world as we face 
them today. It has been reported that the 
European knows his Bible much better than the 
American; we were told that this was true at the 
Amsterdam conference and that it would hold 
true for the Oslo conference. However, looking 
at this matter from a personal point of view I 
must in all fairness state that in the Bible group 
of which I was a part the American knew his 
Bible just as well as the European. Other Oslo 
delegates may report the matter differently, but I 
can only state what was true for the group of 
which I was a part. In the afternoon the groups 
assembled once again to discuss the subject of 
their choice. There were several obstacles to such 


concentrated study. One of the chief problems 
was that of language. Each group had an inter- 
preter. The three official languages of the confer- 
ence were German, French and English. We 
learned that there is also a decided difference 
between English and American. This was so 
vividly expressed in one group where an English- 
man asked, after an American had spoken, 
whether what he had said ‘“‘might be translated 
into English.” Certain terms which we take for 
granted had to be carefully defined so that a 
common ground might be had from which to 
proceed. All this took time but with patience 
and good nature a satisfactory solution was 
reached. It was in these groups that we got to 
know each other intimately and discover certain 
trends of thought. It was in my discussion group 
where I found a deep desire to work for Christ’s 
Kingdom as we have never worked before, and in 
these groups I saw how vital a part God’s Word 
played and how much prayer meant to others. 
I also saw how close the Christian community 
was when united in Christ. Here was an experi- 
ment in international living, but more than that, 
in Christian fellowship. One Dutch woman ex- 
pressed it so beautifully through the words of an 
interpreter for she herself could not speak English. 
We may come from different lands, we may not 
understand each other, we may meet for the first 
time, but we are one together—we have Christ as 
our Lord. 


Other reports in writing up the Oslo confer- 
ence have stressed the tensions and conflicts that 
existed at Oslo. In any sort of meeting where 
strangers gather together there are bound to be 
tensions. Have you not had the same experience 
of feeling tension upon meeting someone for the 
first time? Multiply your experience by 1300 cases 
and add to that the fact of people from various 
racial and traditional backgrounds and there are 
bound to be strained feelings—at least in the 
beginning. However, in such a huge gathering 
and of such magnitude what have we to gain by 
magnifying the conflict to the belittlement of the 
unity that did exist at Oslo? The primary conflict 
was concerned with the theme of the conference. 
“Jesus Christ is Lord.” What did it mean that 
Jesus is Lord? Did the delegates consider him to 
be Master of their lives or was Christ also God? 
It must be stated in all fairness that there was a 
bloc of the delegation that acknowledged him as 
Lord of their lives but not in the sense that He 
was God. This group was largely composed of 
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Americans who, I believe, represent the last 
defenders of liberalism. The Europeans, on the 
other hand, held to neo-orthodoxy and the evan- 
gelical position. It must also be mentioned that 
there were those Americans who maintained the 
orthodox stand that Jesus Christ is Lord and God. 


Another conflict that arose concerned itself 
with the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. At the 
one point where Christianity should be whole- 
heartedly united and fellowship about the Lord’s 
table, at that very place there was division. On 
Sunday morning Our Saviour’s Church was filled 
to overflowing for the communion service. Great 
numbers went forward to the communion rail to 
receive the sacrament. It was most impressive to 
see persons in their national costumes go forward 
to unite in the common meal. However, much to 
our sorrow here and there remained certain per- 
sons in their pews. A conflict raged within their 
souls, a conflict that battled against the desire to 
unite with other Christian brothers in their testi- 
mony of unity and against the desire to conform 
with the position of their church authorities who 
advised them to abstain from partaking the sacta- 
ment. I am, of course, referring to our Anglican 
and Eastern Orthodox brethren. However, one 
must look at the brighter side and realize that we 
received the elements from the Norwegian Luth- 
eran clergy whose customary practice is closed 
communion. It was a great advance for the 
Lutheran church and a step which was appreciated 
upon the part of Christendom everywhere. 


A third conflict arose in the national sphere. 
The conference opened its initial session simul- 
taneously with the outbreak of the Dutch-Indo- 
nesian war. National loyalties ran high on both 
sides. At first the Indonesians considered leaving 
the conference but Dr. Visser ’t Hooft set the pace 
when he expressed his sincere regret over the cir- 
cumstances as they existed at that moment. The 
national delegations took up the pace by meeting 
jointly and discussing the situation in solemn 
tones. They did more than that, they prayed 
together and found a common ground in Christ. 
As a result of their meeting the following state- 
ment was issued by the joint committee: 


“The Indonesian and Dutch delegations 
have discussed and prayed together, and 
are grateful that this is possible within the 
framework of this Conference with its ti- 
tle ‘Jesus Christ is Lord,’ precisely at the 
moment when the two peoples are at war 


with each other. The Dutch delegation 
confesses with distress the shortcomings of 
the Christians of the Netherlands. It con- 
siders the lack of true spiritual concern, of 
passionate prayer, and of true Christian 
unity, as contributory causes of the disas- 
ter which has come to Indonesia. The 
Dutch delegation is convinced of the right 
of the Indonesian people to liberty and in- 
dependence and that every opportunity 
must be seized to return to the way of 
negotiation. The members of both dele- 
gations desire to continue to meet each 
other as brothers and sisters in Jesus Christ, 
in order to help clear the road towards 
co-operation between the two peoples on a 
basis of liberty and equal rights.” 
Consider such a meeting and contrast it with 
those meetings of the United Nations Assembly 
where there is nothing but bickering and quarrel- 
ing for selfish rights and where God is omitted 
from their discussions, let alone the prayers which 
are not even uttered. Tension at Oslo? Yes, of 
course, but consider what agreement, good-will 
and unity existed in the midst of that tension! 


Oslo presented itself as a challenge, a chal- 
lenge to take up the work that has just begun for 
us. We experienced a sense of sin and failure in 
our own lives first of all. This void in our lives 
turned us to Christ as never before with a deter- 
mination that through His power He truly shall 
become Lord of our total lives. But as the symbol 
of Oslo depicts a youth rising from his knees and 
looking out on the broad horizons of the world, 
so the challenge comes to go forth into all the 
world with the message of Christ and reconcilia- 
tion to God and one’s fellowmen. That message 
is going forth to the corners of this planet, for 
young people from practically every race and na- 
tion are at this very moment laboring for the Lord 
with redoubled effort realizing the sands of time 
are running low. This evangelization program is 
a reality! Thirteen-hundred persons in the midst 
of millions of people, however, can do little un- 
less all Christendom joins in the modern crusade 
for the Master. We are striving not to bring 
some vague utopia upon the earth but we are 
striving in the will of the heavenly Father as we 
daily pray, “Thy Kingdom come, Thy will be 
done on earth even as it is in heaven.” This 
means the Southerner joining hands with Negro, 
this means enemy and ally uniting together, this 
means the Reformed and the Methodist cooperat- 
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ing to establish the Lordship of Christ through- 
out the whole wide earth. Then as we lay our 
trophies at the Master’s feet, in the words of a 
favorite conference hymn we exclaim, ‘Thine is 
the glory.” The message of Oslo comes to you 
and bids you enter the fellowship of Oslo which 
is nothing more than the fellowship of Christ. 
Let us together then proclaim, “Jesus Christ is 
Lord.” Let us do more than proclaim; let us work 
together to make it a reality! 


Items of Interest 


One of the highlights of the Seminary year 
so far was the visit of Doctor Elmer Homrig- 
hausen, well-known professor at Princeton. He 
challenged his audiences with three magnificent 
addresses on the subject of Evangelism. The fact 
that Doctor Homrighausen will serve as repre- 
sentative of the Federal Council of Churches on 
Evangelism at the World Council at Geneva this 
approaching year added interest and prestige to 
this series at Western. 


The Adelphic Society at Western has had 
some unusually interesting and inspiring meetings. 
Among them was a visit by Doctor Jacob Prins, 
Minister of Evangelism, who addressed the Semi- 
nary group on Evangelism and presented his 
message in his own characteristic way. 


To make for increased sociability and fine 
fellowship, each faculty family entertains the 
seminary men in their home. Three such meetings 
were held so far, in the homes of Professor and 
Mrs. Mennenga, Professor and Mrs. Mulder, and 
Professor and Mrs. Kuyper. The evening is 
limited to a regular Adelphic program and a brief 
period of fellowship. 


On the evening of December 2 the Adelphic 
Society entertained the Calvin Seminary group. 
This annual event has become traditional. The 
two seminaries entertain each other alternately. 
Virtually a full representation of the two semi- 
naries was present. Doctor Louis Benes was the 
speaker for the occasion. He addressed the group 
on Our Evangelical Faith. After this inspirational 
meeting in Nettinga Memorial Chapel, the group 
gathered in the Hope Church parlors for fellow- 
ship and refreshments. 


Occasionally the seminary family has happy 
fellowship in special services just for them- 
selves. A special Thanksgiving service was ob- 
served at Vespers. It was a beautiful service of 
praise and prayer sponsored and planned by the 
Adelphic. This program was preceded by a “tea” 
on the campus planned by our librarian, Miss 
Margaret VanRaden, and our office stenographer, 
Miss Ruth Jipping. A similar event is being 
planned again for December 18th the day before 
the holiday recess begins. 


Missions have received their share of emphasis 
inasmuch as Mrs. George Laug, former missionary 
to Japan, addressed a joint meeting of the Adel- 
phic and Adelphians, challenging the guests to a 
greater zeal and passion for this program of 
outreach of the church. 

The Rev. Donald McClure D.D. of the United 
Presbyterian Church addressed the student body 
and faculty on the new joint venture of the 
Reformed Church in America in Africa. About 
the same time the Rev. Robert Swart visited the 
campus and shared with the class in Missions some 
aspects of missionary training as he experienced it 
during the past year in preparation for his work 
in the South Sudan in Africa. 


The Seminary is reaching out in its contri- 
bution of service to the churches by preparing the 
future “Ladies of the Manse” for their great 
work. Professor Mennenga is teaching a course in 
Missions on Monday evenings to a class of twenty 
ladies. 


Professors John R. Mulder and Lester J. 
Kuyper are serving as two of a committee of four 
to represent the Reformed Church in America in 
connection with a similar group of the United 
Presbyterian Church to formulate a doctrinal 
statement to be presented to both denominations 
as a proposed basis for union. 


As a member of the Board of Domestic 
Missions, Professor Simon Blocker attended its 
meeting in Milwaukee in November. Professor 
Blocker reports important items of business in 
relation to the Student Home Missionary Program. 


Reports have come into the office of the fine 
work being done by the Rev. Norman Tenpas, 
’47, who is serving as Field Secretary of the Wis- 
consin State Christian Endeavor Union. 
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After spending some time in Buffalo, New 
York, helping the Rev. Fred Buseman, °47, in 
community survey work, the Rev. Harmon Wier- 
enga, ’47, plans very shortly to begin his work 
at Faith Reformed Church, Muskegon. 


The Seminary is keenly anticipating a visit on 
the campus by Doctor Joseph Sizoo, President of 
New Brunswick Seminary. Doctor Sizoo has been 
invited to lecture on the Bussing Foundation, and 
will appear February 23rd, 24th, and 25th. He 
will speak on the general subject Preaching Un- 
ashamed. 


Western was well represented at the recent 
Interseminary Conference held at Evanston, Illi- 
nois. Professor Richard Oudersluys accompanied 


the students at this event, and all participated in 
the discussion programs at the Conference. At a 
later Adelphic meeting, representatives of the 
student body shared their experiences and obser- 
vations. 


Following a beautiful late summer wedding 
in Grand Rapids, the Rev. John Gillesse, ’47, and 
his bride took up their work in the Presbyterian 
Church at Lake Nebagamon, Wisconsin. 


The Rev. J. Carter Swaim, D.D., professor of 
New Testament at Western Theological Seminary 
at Pittsburgh, recently addressed the seminary 
personnel on the Revised Standard Version of the 
New Testament. The speaker pointed out the 
needs for such a new translation and the obvious 
values accruing from such a magnificent work. 


Book Reviews 


The Old Testament in the New Testament, 
by R. V. G. Tasker, Philadelphia: Westminster 
Press, 1947. Pp. 176. $2.00. 


Dr. Tasker, Professor of New Testament Exegesis in the 
University of London, presents this interesting study on the 
wide use of the Old Testament made by New Testament writ- 
ers. He intends to make his book an exegetical survey of the 
New Testament especially at those points where Old Testa- 
ment quotations and references appear. Occasionally he goes 
beyond his primary purpose, however, for he elaborates ideas 
practical and pertinent for our times (pp. 87 ff., 115, 145). 


The book begins with the life and ministry of Jesus. The 
author demonstrates that Jesus had clear insight in the spirit 
and interpretation of the Old Testament. The writer believes 
that the interpretations Jesus made of the Scriptures reveal His 
close contact with them; and these insights clearly differentiate 
Him from the evangelists in their use of the Old Testament. 
Our Lord’s sense of mission, His ready refutation of the tempt- 
er, His fulfillment of the ministry and the message of the 
prophets and His clear answer to troublesome questions can 
be attributed to a mind and heart established in the Old Testa- 
ment. 


In his review of the Synoptic Writers and the Fourth Evan- 
gelist—authorship of the fourth Gospel is still an unsolved 
problem (p. 55)—our author makes valuable and discerning 
comments. His exposition of Jesus’ defense for doing work on 
the Sabbath day is excellent (pp. 58-60). The note on John 
2:1-12 is challenging at least; although I fear that the author 
resorts to fantasy in associating this miracle with “the new 
birth of mankind” which is the spiritual counterpart of the 
physical birth made possible by the marriage feast (p. 69). 


In his study of the Acts Dr. Tasker pictures the great strug- 
gle of the early church in holding to the Old Testament and 
yet not being enslaved to it. Considerable space is given to the 
works of Paul, in which we learn both of Paul’s profound 
respect for the Old Testament and of his conviction that the 


Old Dispensation was imperfect and incomplete. 


The remaining books of the New Testament are examined 
to note the many evidences of the Old Testament background. 
As one reads, the impression grows that the author in his en- 
thusiasm to establish the Old Testament has left little for the 
New Testament to add to revelation. He tends to minimize the 
uniqueness of the New Testament. Let it ever be remembered 
that God’s revelation came to mew expression in His Son, the 
mediator of the New Covenant. Augustine’s famous dictum, 
“The New Testament lies hidden in the Old, and the Old be- 
comes manifest in the New,’ has enough truth in it to com- 
mend it to our minds; yet, as is the case with epigrams, the 
truth is not fully expressed in it. The newness of the New 
Testament must be duly recognized. 

Even though this reviewer can commend the book with 
hearty endorsement, yet a few caveats ought to be made be- 
cause of fanciful exegesis. The story of the sacrifice of Isaac, 
according to our author, was foreshadowing the sacrifice of 
Christ (p. 62). The serpent, the means of destruction, resembles 
the cross, the means by which criminals are destroyed (ib.). 
The Fourth Gospel regards Jacob’s ladder as “prophetic of the 
Person and ministry of Christ’ (p. 64). The coat without 
seam is like the vestment of the high priest; therefore, Jesus 
is both “Priest and Victim of the perfect Passover sacrifice” 
(p. 63). This kind of exegesis is all the more remarkable 
since the author warns against fanciful exposition. 

“It has been popular amongst followers of the more 
recent school of Gospel writers who are anxious, and 
rightly so, to stress the influence of the Old Testament upon 
the formation of the Gospels to suppose that the real reason 
why Mark follows the story of the miraculous stilling of 
the storm with the account of the healing of the Gerasene 
demoniac is that he remembered the saying of Ps. 65:7 
where God is described as ‘stilling the roaring of the waves 
and the madness of the peoples.’ . . . . The upholders of 
the new approach to the Gospels, with which I am in gen- 
eral sympathy, seem to me sometimes to overstate their case, 
and to bring in rather fanciful solutions ...” (pp. 52f). 
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A resort to questionable exegesis of rabbis ought not be the 
procedure of a sober interpreter. Yet our author places confi- 
dence in that type of exegesis for Gen. 24:1 (p. 64). The 
common translation is “Abraham was well stricken in age.” 
The literal translation is ‘‘went into the days,” which according 
to some rabbis meant that Abraham looked into the future. Dr. 
Tasker then declares, “Abraham thus (italics mine) bore wit- 
ness to the Christ.” The expression is merely an idiom to state 
that the patriarch was becoming old (cf. Josh. 13:1, 23:1). 
The word, prison-house (Isa. 42:7), according to Jewish 
thought was a description of the abode of the fallen angels 
and of the sinners who were dead. This may be Jewish exege- 
sis, but hardly correct when related to the context. Yet our 
author uses this to interpret ‘He went and preached unto the 
spirits in prison’’ (I Peter 3:19), and declares, ‘In the visit 
of Christ to the realm of the dead Jesus was also (italics mine) 
fulfilling the words of Isa. 42:7 (p. 143). 

Dr. Tasker makes a discerning distinction between the use 
of type and the use of allegory. The former is found fre- 
quently in the New Testament. Bishop Westcott observed, 
“Between type and antitype there is an historical and a real 
correspondence in the main idea of each event and institution”’ 
(Epistle to the Hebrews, p. 200). Such correspondence is not 
observed in the allegory, but the ingenuity of the imagination 
is given free play. That type of interpretation was prevalent 
during the times of the New Testament as the works of Philo 
evidence. The Epistle of Barnabas, written about 130 A.D., 
is notorious for its) use of the allegory. Permit me to cite one 
instance. The three hundred-eighteen men circumcised by Abra- 
ham denote Jesus and His cross. The ten and the eight are 
the equivalent for two Greek letters, I H, which together form 
the abbreviation for Jesus; and the three hundred is the Greek 
T, the symbol of the cross (ch. 8:11-13). How remarkably 
free the New Testament is free from such fantasy! Would that 
some present-day expositors would exercise New Testament 
restraint! 


A book of this kind, of necessity, encounters the problem 
of Old Testament quotations. The New Testament writers 
often use the Septuagint in preference to the Hebrew text, yet 
in some cases the Hebrew text is used and sometimes the quo- 
tation resembles neither the Hebrew nor the Septuagint. The 
problem emerges when marked difference exists between the 
two texts. An example of this kind our author finds in the use 
of Amos 9:11 f. James at the Jerusalem, council uses the Sep- 
tuagint which, because of its departure from the Hebrew text, 
gives meaning to admitting Gentiles in the Church (Acts 15: 
17). Dr. Tasker senses the problem clearly enough and ac- 
counts for the prevalent use of the Septuagint because of the 
general use of Greek in the early Church. When it comes to 
determining which text, the Hebrew or the Greek, is inspired, 
he takes refuge in the ambiguous position of Augustine (p. 86). 


“If, then, as it behooves us, we behold nothing else in 
these Scriptures than what the Spirit of God has spoken 
through men, if anything is in the Hebrew copies and is not 
in the version of the Seventy, the Spirit of God did not 
choose to say it through them, but only through the proph- 

-ets. But whatever is in the Septuagint and not in the He- 
brew copies, the same Spirit chose to say it through the 
former rather than through the latter, thus showing that 
both were prophets” (De Civitate Dei, xviii 43). 

The Biblical critic is obliged to point out the difference between 


the Hebrew and the Greek texts, but our author rightly insists 
that the task of the interpreter still is to be done. 


To read this book is to be quickened in thought and spirit. 
Evangelical fervor permeates the work. Every reader will ap- 
preciate anew the vital relationship between the Old and New 
Testaments; and he will observe the complete consummation 
of God’s revelation in the New Testament. 

—LESTER J. KUYPER 


Creation Continues: A Psychological Inter pre- 
tation of the First Gospel, by Fritz Kunkel, M.D. 
New York: Charles Scribnet’s Sons, 1947. Pp. 
vii—312. $3.00. 


The sub-title of this book describes accurately its content, 
and the title gives us the clue to the author's interpretative 
approach. Kunkel finds the spring-board for his psychological 
interpretation of Matthew's Gospel in the perception that its 
opening words “book of genesis or generation” are identical 
with those of the title of the first book of the Old Testament. 
He understands this Gospel, therefore, as a second Genesis or 
a fresh but continuing phase of creation under Jesus. Whereas 
old Genesis dealt with outward creation, Matthew's Gospel 
deals with spiritual creation, the unfolding of the inner ex- 
perience of creative development among the early Christians. 


“The form of Matthew’s gospel, the choice and arrange- 
ment of the material, the wording, and even the rhythm of 
its sentences, are conditioned by this main interest of the 
writer: the inner experience of the initiate’ (p. 6). 


The author of this unique study is an M.D. with more 
than twenty years of experience in psychotherapeutic work, and 
the writer of several books in the field of psychology, of which 
his best known work is In Search of Maturity (1943). His 
Matthew-study is a serious work and shows some acquaintance 
with scholarly conclusions both in historical and text criticism. 
It will probably evoke more than ordinary interest among 
Christian students because Kunkel has avowedly Christian as- 
sumptions, and because he is an exponent of the dynamic or 
depth psychology of Carl G. Jung, who at least does not openly 
contest Christian assumptions. Those who are interested in 
Kunkel’s Christian assumptions will find helpful at this point 
his article “Psychotherapy: A Contribution to Religious Life 
and Thought’ in Christianity and. Crisis of July 7, 1947. The 
reader of Kunkel’s new book will come upon many sound in- 
terpretative conclusions and helpful insights. Some of his 
character portrayals are especially vivid, as for example, Her- 
od’s tragic egocentricity related in 14:1-12 (p. 201 f). The 
graphic charts which show the progress of Matthew’s thought 
will interest those who like literary analysis. His insistence 
upon the Jewishness of this Gospel and his treatment of the 
Sermon on the Mount as having present concern for believers 
are positions well taken. But all in all, it is a frankly be- 
wildering experience to regard Matthew as a modern depth- 
psychologist and to read his Gospel in the light of Jungian 
conclusions. It is another one of those unfortunate moderniza- 
tions of Jesus of which we have had so many in the last years. 

The book is not easy reading because the author’s positions 
are too frequently embedded in language that is unnecessarily 
ambiguous and paradoxical; but it should be read, especially by 
those who are convinced that psychological interpretation should 
replace theological interpretation in our time. This book may 
change their minds! The book should be reviewed by a psy- 
chologist and not a New Testament student. The latter finds 
too much to quarrel with. To begin, there is his view of the 
admittedly significant words, brblos geneseos in Matt. 1:1. This 
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verse presents Jesus as the Messiah, the child of Abraham in 
whom all the families of earth are to be blessed, the heir of 
David's throne, in order to stress fulfillment of the Old Testa- 
ment, not its continuance. “That it might be fulfilled’ is the 
constant recurring formula of Matthew and the clue to his 
Gospel. Like collective Israel of old, so now God's servant, 
personal Israel, is called out of Egypt to accomplish the re- 
demption which historic Israel failed to achieve, etc. James 
Denney in his Jesus and the Gospel put this whole matter 
correctly when he said, 


“The idea underlying the genealogy is that the history of 
Israel, which means the history of God’s gracious dealing 
with the human race, is consummated in Jesus” (p. 55 f.). 


The Old Testament and the New are one and continuous, but 
only in that what God prepared in the Old He has achieved 
in the New. Thus Kunkel presses Matthew into an interpreta- 
tive scheme that is exegetically unsound. This basic default 
illumines the danger inherent in all fractional approaches to 
the gospels. A purely psychological interpretation misreads the 
gospel data in the same way that the purely historical or 
purely theological approach does. To be sure, psychology has 
a place in any sound exegetical method, but only as one ele- 
ment in that method. And, let it be added, as the one element 
least susceptible to control. 


As applied by Kunkel to Matthew's Gospel, psychological 
interpretation becomes a riot of symbolizing interpretation. The 
Kingdom of God is another way of saying “individuation.” 
When Jesus “looks up into heaven” it means that he sees a 
situation from a higher level. The Cry of Dereliction (27:46) 
is understood as the Father forsaking His adolescent son in 
order to force him through utmost darkness into the new light 
of adult sonship. Miracles and parables are symbolized almost 
out of recognition. Under this symbolical exegesis, nothing in 
Matthew is what it is, and everything is something which it is 
not. Failing to root himself sufficiently in the historical situa- 
tion, Kunkel does not even interpret well the Sermon on the 
Mount, the one area in which psychological insights could 
have been applied to advantage. In this same area, Ernest 
Ligon in his The Psychology of Christian Personality (1936) 
did a better piece of work although his book suffers from the 
same defect. ; 

It is in his ‘dynamic’ reading of the great events of Jesus’ 
life that Kunkel comes perilously close to compromising the 
miracle of ‘God manifest in the flesh.” This may or may not 
be his intention, but it is the interpretative result. Kunkel’s 
treatment of the incarnation, baptism, temptation, transfigura- 
tion, crucifixion, resurrection and ascension of Jesus is reverent 
and sympathetic throughout. For the most part, he assumes the 
historical objectivity of these events, but brushes aside all his- 
torical and theological consideration as “‘static’”’ reading of the 
Gospel in favor of what he terms “dynamic” reading. To 
illustrate: Under a “dynamic’’ reading, the Virgin Birth of 
Jesus becomes a parable of how God brings to birth the 
creative life in men. “It is a virgin birth. It appears by grace. 
The human soul, as it were, is the mother; the father is the 
eternal spirit” (p. 32). The historical and theological signifi- 
cance of the great events in Jesus’ life are not contested. But 
Kunkel’s dynamic reading, his zeal to show the creative impact 
of these events upon the early disciples, results in making the 
whole outer drama of Jesus’ life into a rescript of the inner 
drama which occurs within each one of us. The effect is a 
synthesis between Jesus’ experience and modern religious ex- 
perience in which the latter serves to interpret the former. The 
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end result is a psychological reduction of the Christ of Matthew. 
It is exceedingly doubtful if Matthew would approve this 
“dynamic” reading of his Gospel. 

—RICHARD C. OUDERSLUYS 


What Must the Church Do? by Robert S. Bil- 
heimer. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1947. 
Pp. xi—148. $1.75. 


One word, along with its derivatives, which has stood out 
recently in the minds of seminary students, is the word 
“Ecumenical.” This has been especially true since the Inter- 
seminary Conference at Oxford this summer, and even more 
so after some of the regional conferences, which have been held 
since then in various parts of the country. It was in connection 
with the Oxford conference that a series of five volumes was 
written, as a basis of study, in preparation for the conference 
to follow. The fifth volume of this series is a summary of the 
major findings of the preceding four. It is the fifth volume 
which we are considering in this review. The author of the 
book, Robert S. Bilheimer, is executive secretary of the Inter- 
seminary Movement. 


Because of the nature and purpose of the book it appears 
in a simple, easy-to-follow outline form, with heading and 
subheadings at the beginning of each discussion. The book is 
divided into four main divisions, which for the most part are 
taken over from the four preceding volumes. This book is an 
attempt to compress and present very concisely and clearly the 
need, essence, and purpose of the great Ecumenical Reforma- 
tion, which is beginning to take shape in the world today. 

The first division deals with “The Essence of the Chal- 
lenge.” Here is presented the challenge with which the church 
is faced. The author begins with “The Characteristics of the 
Age” (p. 1). 

A rather complete and true analysis is rendered of the 
problems which are part of our social order. Some of the 
following problems are mentioned: (1) Measuring success in 
terms of money and what money will buy. In this connection 
the influence of advertising, effect of competition, and avail- 
ability of goods, become a constant source of struggle, in 
order to buy and sell the necessities and luxuries of life. 
(2) The number of groups and organizations present in our 
society, each with the desire for power and control in the state 
and social order. Within these groups the individual has an 
assigned role and becomes merely a part of the whole. (3) 
Loss of spiritual union between men, and substitution of a 
mechanical union. In the past age there was more of a spirit- 
ual unity. People were held together by loyalty to a cause. We 
have a unity today, but we are bound together by such things 
as communication, transportation, and by the general nature 
of our dependent economic system. We have lost most of that 
all-important spiritual union which is so valuable. (4) The 
personal tensions of life which may be creative or destructive. 
Under the present social set-up including the things already 
discussed, these tensions have led to such conditions as psy- 
choses and neuroses. “In different ways each of the above four 
characteristics leads to the denial of man’s full stature” (p. 22). 
The common core is that each of these influences conspire to 
produce the depersonalization of men. 

Thus has been presented the characteristics of the age. The 
aim of Christianity according to the author, may be presented 
in three short statements. “It is the claim of Christianity that 
man is made in the image of God; he is a reflection of the 
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nature of his Creator’ (p. 25). “It is also the claim of 
Christianity that the image of God in man has been dulled, 
almost lost’ (p. 26). “The aim of Christianity is the restora- 
tion of the image ... It is a third part of the Christian 
claim that man may be brought back to his full stature” (id.). 
It can readily be seen there is a conflict between such a claim 
and the character of the world. “The restoration in man of the 
image of God, in the face of a social order which contributes 
mainly to his further depersonalization, is the challenge which 
Christianity faces.” 

The second division of the book is “The Function of the 
Church” (p. 28). Here the author begins by saying, “The 
unique possession of the Church is the Gospel.” In such a 
short treatment of this particular subject it is possible to pre- 
sent only a very broad outline as to what the Gospel is. Yet 
one can not help but feel, that certain fundamental truths have 
been neglected; this, of course, may not have been intentional. 
The author does state the fact that there is a variety of inter- 
pretations as to the implications of the Gospel. One also 
realizes it is desirable in such an Ecumenical Movement to 
include as many different groups as possible. Nevertheless, 
those groups which do not acknowledge certain basic truths 
could hardly be considered part of the community of Christian 
believers. 

The author continues that not only is the Church the 
possessor of the Gospel, but it is responsible for establishing 
that Gospel in the lives of the people. To demonstrate how the 
Church has met the challenge in the past, he cites three exam- 
ples from church history: the beginning Church, the Church 
in the fifth century at the time of the invasions of the Roman 
Empire, and the Church at the time of the expansion of Eur- 
ope. Each situation was different yet the Church was victorious. 
So the Church today must meet its challenge. 

A result of this basic function of evangelism has been a 
transformation of society. Among the examples pointed out 
by the author was the Wesleyan revival in England. The 
Gospel is universal and therefore the Church must carry it to 
all men. It is not limited to one race, class, or group. It must 
be the goal of the Church to establish a world community. The 
Gospel must rule in the hearts of all men. 

The third division of the book is “The Ecumenical Reforma- 
tion.” This division begins with a general description of the 
existing churches. The writer starts with the three main 
groups, and briefly breaks them down into their separate parts, 
with the emphasis on Protestant groups. Some special charac- 
teristics of the churches are pointed out such as: quality of 
membership, presence of national consciousness, and the preva- 
lence of racism. There is also a short discussion as to the values 
and handicaps of diversities that are found in the churches. 
The three handicaps suggested, I think, are very significant. 

After thus setting the stage, the author moves on into an 
explanation and description of the Ecumenical Movement, or 
Ecumenical Reformation, as he calls it. It is this movement 
which asserts the unity of the Church, in the face of disunity 
of the churches. The roots of this present movement go back 
in history at least a century. Although it is still in its infancy, 
there have been evidences of its growth in various forms. This 
gtowth has been all the way from different churches joining 
together in a large number of unofficial enterprises to a federa- 
tion of churches. Some examples of such working together 
have been: missionary boards, interchurch councils, actual con- 
solidation of church organizations, youth groups, and finally 
the present Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America, along with the International Missionary Council. 
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There are yet two further steps of development which might be 
put into practice. They are a Federal Union and lastly a Full 
Corporate Union. Whether the latter two would be possible 
or wise is a matter of debate. In whatever form it may express 
itself, the world mission of such a Church would be world 
evangelism and exerting of an influence on society. 

The fourth and final division deals with “The Task Ahead.” 
It is of interest to note the beginning sentence of the second 
paragraph of this discussion. “The primary and most urgent 
answer to this question (What is the present and future task 
of the Church?) is in the need of the Church as a whole for 
a rediscovery of the Bible and Prayer” (p. 108). I heartily 
agree that this is the heart of the whole matter if there is to be 
any unity at all. 

There is a call to greater evangelism by modern means and 
methods. This must be a united endeavor. Evangelism should 
also lead to more social effectiveness. The Christian Church 
must have a stronger voice in response to social problems, and 
be influential in bringing about reform. 

In making a call for greater unity the emphasis is placed 
on the idea of mutual recognition of one another as Christians. 
This may be ideally desirable and easy enough for many to 
join in, especially for those who do not have deep seated con- 
victions. For those coming from a strict orthodox background 
this is not easily done. They have definite convictions as to 
what the Christian life means to them and in a sense what it 
should mean to others. Whether this is a just position or not, 
it nevertheless exists. It is at this point and others similar, 
that difficulty arises. Some other such questions which arise 
are in regard to ordination of ministers and church organiza- 
tion. These problems seem so simple to many because of the 
liberal view which they hold. To others they become vital 
matters and are not easily cast aside. 

The local congregation becomes the important area for 
settling many of these problems that arise. It is in the local 
group that the responsibility of evangelization and social ef- 
fectiveness becomes real. 

Although most of what is said in the book is true and to 
the point, the general impression left with the reader is that 
in order to progress further and more rapidly to church union 
all that is needed is more education and time for development. 
It seems to me there are many deep-rooted problems which 
have been dealt with rather lightly, as if views held were only 
a matter of training and tradition. Many of these issues go 
way back to early Christian life and involve many of the con- 
troversies which were present in the early church. They can- 
not be ruled out by failing to recognize them. It is a great idea 
to think and speak of greater church union, and much effort 
should be put forth for such, yet we must be careful lest we 
be carried along too swiftly and lose some of our fundamental 
and basic concepts of the Christian faith. 

The book, however, presents very concisely and clearly the 
need, essence, and purpose of the Ecumenical Reformation. It 
can be read in a rather short time and is easy to understand. 
This book should be read by every seminary student and min- 
ister interested in greater church unity and the advance of 
Christ’s Kingdom on earth. —RosBerT HECTOR 


Religion in the Struggle for Power, by Milton 
J. Yinger. Durham: Duke University Press, 1946. 
Pp. xix—275. $3.00. 


Does religion determine social conditions or do social con- 
ditions determine the type of religion? Has it been the nature 
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of the Christian church to compromise? Is there a pattern of 
behavior that the church has followed in trying to influence 
the environment of society? What should the churches’ position 
be today and in the future toward conditions that oppose its 
strength and contradict its teachings? All these questions that 
so often enter our minds as we face the complications of a 
twentieth-century society are in principle dealt with in this 
book. 

Since Mr. Yinger’s chief purpose is to analyze the sociologi- 
cal significance of certain past and present institutions and 
movements, his definition of religion is not as rigorous as we 
would perhaps think it should be. However, as he points out, 
research does not await a universally accepted definition of re- 
ligion. For the benefit of this study he says: “Religion is the 
attempt to bring the relative, the temporary, the disappointing, 
the painful things in life into relation with what is conceived 
to be permanent, absolute, and cosmically optimistic.” Christian- 
ity considered to be a particular body of belief or dogma would 
contradict this definition. If the essence of religion is the con- 
tribution it can make to man’s adjustment to life rather than 
a particular body of belief or dogma there is flexibility. Chris- 
tianity has this flexibility. An illustration of this fact is the 
adjustment that has been made to the discoveries and claims 
of science. 

The sole interest of man is not religious. There are the 
economic, social and other interests as well that conflict with 
the religious. At times and with some people an individual in- 
terest such as the economic will be so predominant as to exclude 
all other motives for living. Such is the communistic philoso- 
phy. On the other hand, those who have a strong religious 
interest find that it tends to exclude others. This means that 
there must be either compromise or withdrawal. Therefore in 
religion there are basically just two groups. 

The two types of religious groups which come out of the 
dilemma of maintaining a position of power and influence 
without sacrificing the goals for which the power was orig- 
inally directed are: (1) the church type which does not con- 
tradict society directly, but compromises and remains part of 
society; (2) the sect type which withdraws from society. The 
Methodist, Episcopalian, and many other of the “old line” 
denominations are of the compromise type. The undenomina- 
tional churches, the sects, and others are representative of the 
sect type. It is interesting, but alarming, to read that the sect 
type eventually becomes the church type when it grows in 
power and numbers, and social conditions change. This is 
certainly illustrated in the history of the early Reformation 
churches. The Roman Catholic church of today is somewhat 
of a dual type, a sect type in its authority, but eventually al- 
lowing compromise within the authoritative structure. 

The Reformation is not solely a product of religious dis- 
satisfaction. Social and economic changes played a great part 
in bringing about the religious revival. Lutheranism began as 
a sect type, but soon became involved in the dualism of 
Christian doctrine and resolved the tension between Christian 
ethics and secular interests by positing the social order as 
God-given. Thus very early Lutheranism became a church 
type. 

Much space is given to a discussion of Calvinism and 
Capitalism. Yinger considers Calvin as the great organizer of 
the church who doctrinally borrowed from Luther, Zwingli, 
Bucer, and Erasmus. The jumping-off-point for our author is 
consideration of Max Weber’s thesis that, if one is to under- 
stand the special quality of modern capitalism, one must 
explain the ideological conditions. Weber’s conclusion is that 
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Protestants developed an ascetic economic rationalism because 
of the “permanent intrinsic character of their religious beliefs.” 
Yinger partially accepts this thesis, but quickly goes to add 
where he disagrees. He says that Capitalism would have 
arisen without Protestantism. Protestantism gave sponsorship 
to Capitalism. The doctrines of Calvinism gave God's ap- 
proval to enterprise and initiative. However, Calvin’s asceticism 
and his call for the use of possessions for God became abused 
and thus from a sect movement, centered around Calvin and 
his teachings, through the demands of society on the dominant 
religion it became the church type compromise. In reading 
this chapter we, of Dutch Calvinistic background, find many 
conditions explained which have been verified in our own 
experiences. Here we get much insight into the extremes 
to which society has been carried in positions originally based 
on sane religious principles. I question whether Yinger gives 
enough credit to the religious principles that mold social con- 
ditions. My feeling is that he makes religion quite relative to 
what man wants and demands. This is undoubtedly true in 
many instances, but do we have a right or are we able to say 
so in all cases? This chapter alone makes the book worth 
reading. 

In the two concluding chapters of the book is a treatment 
of the Church’s response to economic conditions of the day and 
the past two world wars. The general pattern has been one of 
compromise. In order to maintain its respect and voice the 
church has conceded some of its principles to this industrial 
society. The average church plays the middle-of-the-road_posi- 
tion in order that it may maintain its entire membership. This 
accounts for the silence of the churches on the evils of either 
labor or capital. Though over 50% of the ministers following 
the first World War promised that they would never be part 
of another war for all wars are wrong, when World War II 
broke out, we find that almost the entire clergy encouraged 
participation. With evidence verified with statistics one sees 
how the majority of Protestants are of the compromise church 
type. The Roman Catholics have a very clever way of main- 
taining the centrality of their teachings and yet include social 
Opposition. 

The conclusions of this documented book are worth a great 
deal of study and discussion. The sect type of church which 
withdraws from society accomplishes very little. Generally this 
type causes a reactionary group which has no regard for re- 
ligion. The Church type group has the danger of losing its 
witness. Complacency develops and tradition is accepted as 
truth and principle. His final conclusion to the matter is: 
“Sect and sectarian preserve the radical element of the Chris- 
tian ethic and implement it to a degree, while the churches, 
partly under this stimulation, seldom become so completely 
dominated by secular powers that they do not demand behavior 
of their members which, within the pattern of the existing 
social structure, approaches the religious ideal.” The need, as 
I see it, is for a group that will always declare the truth. and 
the principles, but will recognize that man is part of a society 
that has other interests and powers which in the life of most 
people is not predominantly religious. There are likely to be 
demands for participation in what we have been opposing, but 
if we do participate there is no need to stop declaring the 
truth and principle we uphold. An illustration of this type of 
participation would be the minister who entered the armed 
services, but never stopped preaching the sinfulness and evil of 
war. The picture is one of man in the midst of sinful condi- 
tions which he cannot escape. 
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This book is stimulating. There is much material here for 
careful study. It is a scholarly piece of work worth reading. 
—BeErT E. VAN SOEST 


In the Secret Place of the Most High, by Ar- 
thur John Gossip. New York: Charles Scribnet’s 
Sons, 1947. Pp. 210. $2.75. 


The author of these studies in prayer has what it takes to 
render Christians a service of permanent value. Those who are 
familiar with his published sermons know that he is a preacher 
of the first rank. He is now on the sunset trail with a long 
career in the ministry of truly apostolic proportions to his 
credit. He writes with the authority of competent scholarship, 
of genuine Christian character and of Pentecostal realization. 
One could wish that all the books of Arthur John Gossip were 
at least in every minister's library. 

In writing about this book on prayer a reviewer may well 
bear in mind not to go into too great detail. A reviewer of 
a work of fiction is not expected to reveal the whole plot of 
a story. Readers of a novel want to find that out for them- 
selves. So in this book of prayer there is such penetration 
into the mysteries of prayer, that no one in reviewing it, ought 
to give away the secrets of insight into the heart of prayer as 
they are set forth in these pages. To read the book is like a 
voyage of discovery with the joy of deeper understanding and 
new insights becoming more continuous as the reading pro- 
ceeds. 

While the book is sent forth as a series of studies in 
prayer, originally intended as a book for devotional reading 
during the Lenten season, it goes so to the bottom of what 
is wrong with the world and what the Church of Christ can 
do about it, that it covers a far wider area than that of private 
prayer. The whole matter of public as well as private worship 
is presented and with such expository insight, that, if what is 
said were put into operation by the Christian ministry, the 
public worship of the Christian churches of America would be 
so transfigured that a revival of religion would most certainly 
result. You are made to feel in these pages that you have in 
your hands the secret and the dynamic of a Christian world 
order. 

The author of this book is both a scholar and a saint. He 
knows the experts in prayer of past generations who being dead 
yet speak. But he knows more than mystics; he knows the 
works of the world’s great figures in literature, science and 
philosophy. At one moment he is quoting a philosopher of 
Spain, soon he is bringing to attention a remark of singular 
penetration by an Italian philosopher, and presently a philoso- 
pher of India, you never heard of, is made a contributor to 
the magnificent discussion. It is astonishing what a multitude 
of great men and women in all spheres of human interest and 
activity the author can quote with the most singular appropri- 
ateness. 

Real artistry of style clothes flaming thought in garments 
of beauty. Lovely spiritual thought in lovely simple language 
not only holds the reader’s interest but gives experiences of 
exaltation and rapture. You can expect some long sentences 
written at white heat out of a burning heart when in spite 
of the charming simplicity, you will have to go some to under- 
stand the first reading, but no one minds tarrying when you 
strike a gold-mine of Christian understanding, when you have 
to go deep to scale heights. “To pray at all is a tremendous 
thing,” says Dr. Gossip, “incredible on the face of it, and 
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staggering the mina.” We quote this sentence only for one 
reason, which is: to indicate that the scale of thought in this 
book, the powerful style and the dynamic atmosphere are all 
“tremendous.” To read a book like this over and over again 
until you master it will give anyone a new creative beginning 
in life. 

It sounds simple when the author undertakes a chapter 
“On Some Methods of Prayer.” But this matter of method in 
prayer has a long history with many famous names associated 
with different methods. The chapter now under consideration 
is really a marvelous appraisal of ways of seeking God in 
prayer which have been tried. The evidence is brought in, 
method after method is weighed in the balance, and the wis- 
dom of the ages in prayer techniques is right in your lap 
when you get through with the chapter. The author's power 
to make clear a point and to enforce it with a pertinent illus- 
tration is astonishing. One illustration must be given where 
the author discusses the characteristic note of Christian prayer. 
Even though a reader may not be able to identify the illustra- 
tion, its power will be felt. Here it is: “That night that 
brought an end to their servitude, the Jamaica slaves climbed 
to the highest hill top, that they might miss no second of the 
wonderful day of deliverance. And the moment that the sun’s 
rim rose above the sea, they sang, they laughed, they wept, 
they shouted, they fell upon their knees, they threw their arms 
about each other, but all alike were crying, in a kind of ec- 
stacy, ‘Free! Free! Free!’ So, surely, having made proof again 
that, as Paul says, ‘ours is no weak Christ, but a Christ of 
power,’ who has delivered us from foolishnesses and tempta- 
tions that would certainly have mastered us, if He had not 
been there, must we not come to Him gladly and gratefully? 
Free! Free! Free!” 

It must not be forgotten to say that all the books of Arthur 
John Gossip are as full of Christ as his life. The saintly 
Alexander Whyte of Edinburgh was the pastor of the young 
man Gossip. It was Whyte who preached the sermon when 
Gossip was ordained. What a sermon and what an occasion! 
Gossip stands in the great succession of men like Samuel 
Rutherford and Alexander Whyte. His is the voice the Chris- 
tian Church should hear and heed. The Spirit of God which 
once clothed itself with Gideon hath surely now clothed itself 
with Arthur John Gossip. 

—SIMON BLOCKER. 


Book Notes 


D. IVAN DyKsTRA 


On the Meaning of Christ, by John Knox. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1947. $2.50. 


This is the third in a series of New Testament studies by 
Professor Knox. The earlier ones are The Man Christ Jesus 
and Christ the Lord. This volume should be neither read nor 
judged hastily. It deals with fundamental issues which no one 
concerned with New Testament interpretation or Christian 
Theology can afford to ignore. Whatever decision one is led 
finally to make on the question, for instance, of a “functional” 
versus “‘substantial’’ interpretation of Christ, the question must 
at least be squarely faced. The book may be said fairly to 
represent latest trends in New Testament thinking. In parti- 
cular, here is a marked advance over the earlier liberal tendency 
to restrict revelation to the teaching of Jesus, and a significant 
attempt to counteract the lurking skeptical tendencies implicit 
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in modern criticism by the recognition of a ‘‘superhistorical” 
category of thought in the New Testament witness concerning 
Jesus. Those who have an interest in thinking through the 
particular problems involved in New Testament interpretation 
will be stimulated and enlightened by a study not only of this 
most recent work by Professor Knox but by the preceding ones 
as well. Christ remains central in contemporary Christian 
thinking; of this fact the appearance of this trilogy is at least 
a clear reminder. 


An Experiment in Friendship, by David 
Hinshaw. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1947. 
Pp. xi—147. $2.50. 


“By their deeds ye shall know them.” This is the persistent 
standard by which we must judge—and allow ourselves to be 
judged! Can Christianity, generally speaking, afford to subject 
herself to this test today? An alarmingly large proportion of con- 
temporary public opinion is being weighted against a serious 
consideration of Christianity because of its seeming irrelevance 
in a world of power politics. Here is a story, simply told, that 
may stir men’s hearts and imaginations once more, and make 
it plain that while Christianity suffers from limitations in the 
realm of power politics, there is yet a significant area—perhaps 
it is the most significant area—in which she may be operative. 
Here is the story of a relief and reconstruction program worked 
out by the Quakers in far-off Lapland in 1945—a program 
which undertook a magnificant ministry to the bodies and souls 
of people caught in intense spiritual and physical suffering. 
The book should be heart-warming to people who are wonder- 
ing whether there is anything in Christianity that can be called 
relevant to a modern world. It should come, too, as a frighten- 
ing indictment of a contemporary Christianity which could and 


should do this same thing a thousand and ten thousand times, 
but has not. 


Prophet in the Wilderness; the Story of Albert 
Schweitzer, by Hermann Hagedorn. New York: 
MacMillan. 1947. Pp. 221. $3.00. 


The most significant element in history, viewed horizontally, 
is human personality. By the same token, the most significant 
form of written history will be biography. Any book about a 
great personality will be a book deserving of notice. It will 
also suffer from a final inability to convey with real adequacy a 
conception of its subject. Of recent biographies the one that 
will interest contemporary Christianity most is this one of 
Albert Schweitzer, the great missionary who turned his back 
upon a notable European career as organist, theologian, and 
physician, to devote his life to the welfare of the negro in 
Africa—all because, as a white man, he knew he owed them 
a debt. This book will be particularly interesting reading for a 
Reformed Church ministry which will see parallels in the career 
of our own Dr. Paul Harrison. It will be relevant, too, both 
because of our own failure until now to have solved the problem 
of racial intolerance and because of our new venture into mis- 
sionary work in Africa—a program which appears to have been 
grandly conceived, possibly under the inspiration in part of the 
grand-scale program of Dr. Schweitzer’s mission. It will be a 
good book to give to some searching young soul who is 
wondering what to do with his life. 
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